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Hotes. 


THE DEATH SONGS OF PYRAMUS AND 
THISBE. 
(See ante, p. 341.) 

SHAKESPEARE has hit off very happily some 
of the most ludicrous features of these old- 
fashioned tragical comedies, though it must 
be admitted that the passages which have 
been quoted from Farrant’s songs and 
Edwards’s play are almost beyond the reach 
of parody. First of all we may note how 
he has burlesqued the persistent habit* of 
heroes and heroines (or friends on their 
behalf) of bursting into song at the crisis of 
their fate; for I take it for granted that 
both Pyramus and Thisbe are intended to 
sing their death songs. When it is recognized 





* I think that Shakespeare has already had a 
laugh at this habit when he makes Bottom say 
{speaking of the ballad to be called ‘ Bottom’s 
Dream’), “I will sing it in the latter end of a play 
before the duke: peradventure, to make it the 
more gracious, I shall sing it at her death.” The 
last sentence I should interpret as if it ran, *‘ perad- 
venture to make her [the heroine’s] death the more 
gracious, I shall sing it” at that catastrophe. 


that this was the practice in the old plays,* 
the change of metre in ‘ Pyramusand Thisbe’ 
seems plainly to indicate that these passages 
should be sung. Besides Bottom (Pyramus) 
is a character ‘‘with a song” (Act III. i.), 
and attention has already been directed to 
the fact that ‘the is a very paramour for a 
sweet voice.” 

Turning next to details, we must note 
how Shakespeare ridiculed the conventional 
invocations to Death and the Fates; the 
reiterated asseverations “I die, I die,’ &e ; 
and the stereotyped phrases and words which 
recur so often in old plays of this kind as to 
become ridiculous—such words, for instance, 
as, “imbrue”; or in particular the word 
“dole,” which distressed heroes and heroines 
much affected, either as a noun or in the 
adjective “doleful.” And the use of this 
word in Pyramus’s death song is noteworthy, 
for it is a word which Shakespeare very 
| seldom uses seriously in his plays ;+ it seems, 





| indeed, to have had burlesque associations to 
his mind, as when it is put into Pistol’s 
mouth, or used in reference to Autolycus’s 
ballads. And I venture to suggest that when 
Shakespeare makes Bottom explain that “a 
lover is more condoling,’’ he is laughing at 
the tragi-comical use of this hackneyed old 
| word. 
| There is one point of which I believe no 
| satisfactory explanation has been offered, 
| which inclines me to think that Shakespeare 
| had the chorister actors particularly in his 
'mind. That is Flute’s speech in Act LV. ii.:— 
| “OQ sweet Bully Bottom! Thus hath he lost 
| sixpence a day during his life; he could not have 
| scaped sixpence a day: an the duke had not given 
| him sixpence a day for playing Pyramus, I’ll be 

hanged; he would have deserved it: sixpence a 
day in Pyramus or nothing.” 
| Here it is evident that some allusion is 
‘intended which the audience would have 
| recognized. The usual explanation seems to 
| be that we must suppose that some actor had 
| been pensioned for his abilities on the stage ;¢ 
| * Examples will readily occur tothe mind besides 
| the two or three mentioned. For instance, in 
| *Cambyses’ the Queen is led out to murder singing 
a psalm :— 

Yet with a joyful heart to God 
A psalm I mean to sing, 
Forgiving all, and the King, 
Of each kind of thing. [Sing and exeunt. 

+ Only twice, if we except a passage in one of 
the Gower prologues in ‘Pericles’: once in 
‘KX. John,’ and once in ‘Hamlet.’ Did Shake- 
speare possibly in these instances inherit the word 
from the old plays on which his were founded ? 

* The case of Thomas Preston, author of ‘ Cam- 
byses,’ which is always quoted in illustration of 
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but if so, it would have been neither graceful 
nor prudent for other actors to hold the 
circumstance up to derision. The point 
plainly lies in the constantly repeated *‘ six- 
pence a day.” Now sixpence a day was the 
sum which the Master of the Children of the 
Chapel Royal received for each child’s board ; 
and Hunnis, who succeeded Edwards in that 
post in 1566, complained in 1583, in a peti- 
tion to the Council, that he was unable to 
maintain ‘an usher, a man-servant, for the 
boys, and a woman to keep them clean, on 
an income of 6d. a day each for food, and 40/. 
a year for apparel and all expenses ” (I quote 
from the article ‘Hunnis’ in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’). Is it far-fetched to suppose that this 
is the point of the joke? the suggestion, 
that is to say, that Bottom is to take a 
choirboy actor’s place, and keep it for life. 
In Mr. Verity’s edition of ‘M.N.D. I find 
quoted the following apt passage from Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ Masque of Christmas,’ performed 
before James I. in 1616, where a boy is 
supposed to act for the first time before the 
Court, and his mother asks the Master of the 
Revels, ‘‘ How does his Majesty like him, I 
pray? Will he give e:yhtpence a day, think 
you!” Possibly wages were higher under 
James than under Elizabeth, though I 
rather gather that the old woman (Venus) 
has named an unusually high sum. Any- 
how, this passage shows that Court audiences 
then knew enough about acting-boys’ salaries 
to be ready to appreciate a joke on the 
subject. 

Excepting the two Farrant songs, I have 
met with none in musical collections which 
can certainly be said to be extracts from 
plays. But there are other songs of the 
same period, “ passions,” laments, invocations 
to Death, &c., which may very probably have 
had a similar origin. The older musical 
antiquaries were evidently puzzled by them, 
and generally dubbed them ‘ A Complaint of 
Queen Anne Boleyn,’ who in their opinion 
must have spent the last hours of her un- 
happy life in composing swan-songs. Two 
of the songs which I have in mind are com- 
posed by Robert Johnson, a Scottish priest, 
who fled to England before the Reformation 
on accusation of heresy, and seems to have 
settled at Windsor : it is not known whether 
he had anything to do with the chapel there, 
but one would be inclined to guess that he 





this point, seems to me to be singularly unfor- 
tunate: because Preston was not an actor, but a 
Cambridge don; and the circumstances in which 
the Queen gave him a pension of 20/.a year (not 
sixpence a day), with the title of ‘her scholar,” 
have no bearing upon the matter. 





may have been, like Farrant, an arranger of 

plays for the children ; but this is mere con- 

jecture. One of these songs, “ Defiled is my 

name,” is printed in Hawkins’s ‘ Hist. of 

Music’ as a ‘Complaint of Anne Boleyn’ ; 

but it is much more likely to be a song from 

a ‘Rape of Lucrece’ or a ‘Story of Susanna.’ 

Another, for treble voice and instruments, is 

a setting of the words :— 

Come, pale-faced Death, and end my weary life: 

Past from the soul this body full of grief ; 

Strike home, sweet Death, and stop my vital 
breath ; 

Where Life breeds care, there’s nothing sweet but 
Death. 

Then end my days and ease my sad laments : 

End wretched Life, and end my discontents. 

If we except the phrase ‘‘Stop my vital 
breath,” which illustrates Pythias’s Jament 
for Damon, and suggests to modern readers 
a familiar fofmula of Lord Foppington’s, 
there is nothing here for any one to smile at. 

Another song written for the same com- 
bination is in the same MSS. (B.M. Addl. 
30480-4), and may also be by Johnson, though 
no composer's name is given. It begins :— 

O death, rock me asleep, bring me to quiet rest, 
Let part my wery giltles gost out of my carfull 
brest. 
Toull on the passing bell, 
Ring out the doolefull knell, 
Let the sound my death tell, 
Death doth drawe neigh ; 
Sounde my deth dolefully, 
For now I dye. 

Another entirely different setting of these 
words will be found in Chappell’s ‘ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time,’ which in yet 
another version is printed in Wooldridge’s 
edition of Chappell’s ‘Old English Popular 
Music.’ In the last version it may be noted 
that the singer announces the fact “now I 
dye” seven times in every verse, and there 
are several verses. This song is well known, 
Pistol quoting it in ‘2 Hen. LV.,’ IL. iv. :— 
What! shall we have incision? shall we imbrue ? 
Then death rock me asleep, abridge my doleful 

days! 

This fact rather tends to confirm one in 
one’s belief that the song is from a play, in 
spite of the following learned opinions re- 
ported by Chappell (first ed., i. 237), who says : 

‘*The words were printed by Sir John Hawkins 
in his ‘ History of Music,’ having been ‘ communi- 
cated to him by a very judicious antiquary’ then 
‘lately deceased’ [I suppose Stafford Smith], whose 
opinion was that they were written either by, or 
in the person of, Anne Boleyn ; ‘a conjecture,’ he 
adds, ‘which her unfortunate history renders very 
probable.’ On this Ritson remarks, ‘It is, how- 
ever, but a conjecture: any other State prisoner 
of that period having an equal claim. George, 
Viscount Rochford, brother to the above lady, and 
who suffered on her account, “hath the fame,” 
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according to Wood, “ of being the author of several 
poems, songs, and sonnets, with other things of the 
like nature,’ and to him he (Ritson) is willing to 
refer them. ” 

This needs no comment, except that when 
one has just penned a series of conjectures 
oneself, it is best not to throw stones at 
other antiquaries. G. E. P. A. 

P.S.—On p. 341, col. 2, 1. 3, omit the commas 
before and after “ Ladies.” 





MAY SONG. 


Tuts morning (1 May) I had forty, save 
one, little Warwickshire lassies singing their 
May Song on the grass in front of my house. 
They were all dressed prettily and appro- 
priately, and two of them carried in front of 
the procession the large garland of spring 
flowers made according to the specimen 
figured and described, as a ‘Northampton 
May Garland,’ in vol. ii. of Hone’s ‘ Every- 
Day Book.’ 

As their song differs very considerably from 
any which I have seen printed, I ventured 
to ask them to repeat it to me after it had 
been sung. I took it down in shorthand :— 

It’s always on the first of May 

We meet and dress so gaily ; 
It’s always on the very day 

We trim the garlands gaily. 
Ladies, gents, now fill the box 

Until it does run over ; 

For to-day we’ll merry be, 
And to-morrow we'll give over. 
Hail! all hail! 

The merry month of May! 
We'll hasten to the woods away 
Among the flowers so sweet and gay. 

Away! away! 
The merry month of May! 
A rosy! a rosy! 
A very sweet.voice. 
Parents, labour away. 
The sun is up, the morn is bright, 
The first of May is our delight. 
Shake the box and bells, 

And call on every lady : 

Mind and give a good look out, 

For we are dressed so gaily. 

I give the words exactly as they were 
repeated by the little songsters, and to make 
assurance doubly sure I had doubtful lines 
said over again and again by different 
children. The third verse appears to be an 
interpolation. I have never heard it sung 
before, and can get no information concern- 
ingit. Is it used elsewhere? 

Some twenty years ago, when on a visit to 
the place where I now reside, I copied down 
the May Song as rendered, doubtless, by 
some of the mothers of the little lassies 





whom I heard sing it so prettily to-day. 
In comparing the two versions I find the 
third verse missing in the older one, and the 
second and fourth verses are reversed. The 
last lines formerly ran :— 

For to-night we ll merry be, 

And to-morrow we’ll get sober. 

The present version is certainly a change 
for the better, and affords an example of the 
gradual advance of a more refined taste 
among the common people. 

I should add that the children and their 
friends make their own arrangements for May 
Day here, not being controlled or tutored in 
any way by outsiders. What they obtain in 
donations is spent primarily on a tea which 
awaits their return home about 5 o’clock, 
the remainder of the money being equally 
divided amongst them. Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

(We remember singing, circa 1840, a song like the 
opening of the third stanza, the melody to which 
we recall. ] 





FLEETWOOD OF CRAWLEY, CO. SOUTH- 
AMPTON. 
(See ante, p. 48.) 


Sir GERRARD FLEETWOOD, of Woodstock 
Park, Kt., and of Crawley, co. Southampton, 
Ranger of Woodstock, was the second (sur- 
viving?) son of Sir William Fleetwood, of 
Ealing, co. Middlesex, Kt., Receiver of the 
Court of Wards, by his wife Jane, daughter 
of William Clifton, of Brinton, co. Somerset, 
and relict of Hugh Coplestone, of Cople- 
stone, co. Devon. 

Sir Gerrard had four wives :— 

1. Jane, daughter of William Lambert, of 
Maiden Bradley, Wilts. Probably they married 
in January, 1598/9, when he was not full 
eighteen years old. 

2. Mary (baptized 22 Oct., 1589), daughter 
of William Dutton, of Sherborne, co. 
Gloucester, by his wife Anne, daughter of 
Sir Ambrose Nicholas, Kt., and Alderman of 
London, Lord Mayor in 1575. This was a 
branch of the family of Dutton of Dutton, 
co. Chester. 

3. Isabel, daughter of Hercy Nevill, of 
Grove, by his wife Bridget, daughter of 
Henry Savile, of Lupset. She had had two 
husbands previously, viz., Sir John Harpur, 
and Sir Peter Frecheville, of Staveley, co. 
Derby, who died 7 April, 1634.__Dame Isabel 
was buried in Bath Abbey, 24 Nov., 1642. 

4. Anne, whose parentage I have been 
unable to ascertain; she was one of the 
executors of her husband’s will, and her will 
is alluded to further on. 

Sir Gerrard was knighted by James I. at. 
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Sir George Farmor’s, 9 July, 1603, according | 
to Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxon.’ (14 July, according | 
to Mr. W. D. Pry), being described as of 
eo. Bucks (Metealfe’s ‘Book of Knights’). 
His father was one of the burgesses of the 
town of Southampton, enfranchised 8 Jan., 
41 Elizabeth (1599); Sir Gerrard and_ his 
elder brother Sir Miles were enfranchised 
14 Sept., 5 James I. (1607). See Hist. MSS. 
Commission, ‘ MSS. of the Town of South- 
ampton.’ He was a party to an indenture of 
settlement, dated 2 May, 1642, of the manor 
of Standish, by Sir Ralph Dutton, of Pains- 
wick, co. Gloucester, to pay Sir Ralph’s debts 
and for the benefit of Sir Ralph’s (now only) 
daughter Elizabeth Dutton; and his name | 
oceurs in the Royalist Composition Papers, | 
in addition to the instances cited by Mr. 
Prxk, in connexion with the sequestrated 
estate of Sir Ralph Dutton. 

He was returned to Parliament for New 
Woodstock Borough, 20 April, 1625, and 
Woodstock Borough, 14 Jan., 16256. He| 
was at Woodstock with his wife and family | 
in October, 1649, when the Parliamentary 
Commissioners were disturbed by appari- 
tions ; see ‘The Just Devil of Woodstock,’ 
printed at the end of Sir Walter Scott's 
novel of ‘Woodstock.’ I have been unable | 
to ascertain the date of his death; but 
his will, dated 26 Nov., 1657, was proved | 
26 Feb, 16578, by the executors, his | 
nephew Sir William Fleetwood (son of Sir 
Miles) and Dame Anne, his widow (P.C.C. 
Wotton, 663). 

By his first wife he may have had female 
issue: his third wife, Isabel Nevill, though 
thrice married, had_no children. By _ his | 
second wife, Mary Dutton, he appears to | 
have had one son, Dutton Fleetwood, who 
predeceased him. Dutton matriculated at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, 11 Oct., 1639, aged | 
sixteen, and according to Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses’ was dead in 1657 ; 1637 is evi- | 
dently a misprint. He was a colonel in the | 
Royalist army, his regiment being mentioned | 
in * Loyal and Indigent Officers before 1663,’ | 
and Governor of Boston Garrison. He} 
married Anne, daughter of Sir Henry 
Salisbury, of Llewenny, co. Denbigh, Bart., | 
by his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of | 
John Vaughan, Earl of Carbery. The mar- 
riage took place about December, 17 Charles I. 
(1641), and only one child was born of it, a 
son Gerrard Dutton; the widow married | 
Arthur Stanhope, fourth son of the first Earl 
of Chesterfield. Administration was granted 
to her son, Sir Gerrard Dutton Fleetwood, 
-3 May, 1695, her second husband having 
-renounced ; she is described as of Mansfield | 








Woodhouse, co. Nottingham, but in the parish 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, co. Middlesex 
(P.C.C. Irby). 

Sir Gerrard Fleetwood’s will (dated 
26 Nov., 1657; proved 26 Feb., 16578, above 


| mentioned) alludes to his daughters Eliza- 


beth Kekewich (whose first husband was 
Thomas, son of Sir Francis Dowee, of ...... ; 
Somerset) and —— Gifford, and two grand- 
children, Thomas Douse (s’c) and Richard 
Gifford. These daughters may have been by 
his first or second marriage. Sir Gerrard’s 
widow Anne is described in her will as of 
Drayton, in the parish of Barton Stacey, co. 
Southampton; will dated 6 Jan., 1690, 
proved 4 Aug., 1691 (P.C.C. Vere, 37). She 
had a daughter Anne, wife of John Ryves, 
of Drayton, but this daughter is not men- 
tioned in Sir Gerrard's will; she also mentions 
her niece Frances Stirridge. 

Sir Gerrard Dutton Fleetwood, only child 


lof Col. Dutton Fleetwood, was one of the 


Honourable Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, 
and a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to 


/Charles If. His first wife was Anne, 


daughter of John Pargiter, of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, who in his will of 8 Feb, 
proved 24 Feb., 1687 (P.C.C. Exton, 21), 
makes bequests to his grandchildren John 
and Mary Fleetwood (Waters’s ‘ Genealogical 
Gleanings in England’). His second wife 
was Mary (married at St. James’s, Duke’s 
Place, Aldgate, 3 March, 1687 8), daughter 
of —— Holt, of co. Warwick, by whom he 


| had two sons and a daughter, who all died 


in infancy, and were buried with their 
parents in Putney Church (M.I. given in 
Manning and Bray’s ‘Surrey,’ iii. 293). He 
died at his lodgings in Scotland Yard, 
30 Sept., 1699, aged fifty-five. Will, dated 


/11 Aug.. 1699, proved 23 Jan., 1699/1700 


(P.C.C. Noel 6), describes him as of the parish 


'of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. His widow 
|died 27 Aug., 1720, aged about sixty; her 


will, undated, was proved 1 Sept., 1720 
(P.C.C. Shaller, 194), by Mary Hamlet ; she 
was residing at the time of her decease in 
the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster. 

By his first wife, Anne, daughter of John 
Pargiter, Sir Gerrard Dutton Fleetwood had, 
as already stated, two children, John and 
Mary. John became a merchant in Naples 
about October, 1708, and was British Consul 
in that city. He writes thence on 30 April, 
1715, to Lord Townshend to beg his accept- 
ance of a cask of Lachrime, and if the 
vintage had been better, he would have also 
sent some of Horace’s Falernian (Hist. MSS. 
Commission, ‘Marquess Townshend MSS.’). 
He married Anne, widow of —— Bird, who 
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predeceased him at Naples, and administra- 
tion of her estate was granted to him on 
15 Nov., 1721 (P.C.C. Buckingham). They 
had issue :— 

Mary, born 28 Feb., baptized 14 March, 1704. 

John, born 15 April, baptized 2 May, 1706. 

Anna Maria, born 18 Aug., baptized 4 Sept., 
1707, married William Bury, of Epsom. 

Sarah, born 10 Nov., baptized 18 Nov., 1708. 

All the baptisms took place in the Charter- 
house Chapel; and in the same register is 
the entry of the burial, on 23 May, 1709, 
of Edward Fleetwood, who was possibly an 
infant son, but no particulars as to his age 
or parentage are given (Harl. Soc., Register 
Sec., vol. xviii.). 

John Fleetwood returned to this country, 
and purchased Tadworth Court, co. Surrey ; 
he died at the age of fifty-one, on 12 Nov., 
and was buried on 21 Nov., 1725, at Ban- 
stead, his son John being then in Naples. 
His will, dated 2 Oct., 1724, proved 8 Dec., 
1725, and on 16 May, 1728 (P.C.C. Romney, 
250, and Brook), mentions another 


and creates an entail. 
The elder son, John, inherited the manor 


and mansion of Tadworth Court ; he died at | 


the age of forty-five, on 22 Feb., and was 
buried at Banstead, 27 Feb., 1752, leaving 
an ouly daughter Emilia, who married 
Giuseppe Calenda, of Naples. 

Gerrard Dutton Fleetwood acquired any 
interest they may have had in the Tadworth, 
Banstead, and Ewell properties from his 
relatives, and sold the estate on 4 July, 
1755, to William Mabbott, undertaking to 


get a private Act passed to enable him to | 


effect the sale (29 Geo. II. cap. 30). He was 
of the Inner Temple, admitted 1726, called 
1731, Master of the Bench 1763, Reader 
1770, Treasurer 1771. He became Clerk of 
Assize for the Norfolk Circuit, and died 
unmarried, 20 Dec., 1795, at the age of eighty- 
six. He was buried in Leatherhead Church, 
where there is a tablet to his memory. He 
purchased Effingham East Court, co. Surrey, 
in 1793, and in 1784 voted at the election for 
Middlesex as a freeholder in Golden Square. 
His will, dated 30 March, proved 23 Nov., 
1795 (P.C.C. Newcastle, 684), mentions his 
nephews Bion and Fleetwood Bury. 

There are no monuments in the church at 
Crawley, and no entries in the registers 
relating to the Fleetwood family. 

kW. B: 





FLeetwoop or PENWorTHAM, co. Lan- 

CASTER.—The last direct heir male of this 
7 e al 

branch of the Fleetwood family, Edward 


son, | 
Gerrard Dutton, probably born in Naples, | 


Fleetwood of Penwortham, died s.p. in 1704, 
when, under a deed of settlement, the Pen- 
wortham estates passed to his kinsman 


death in 1746. 

The deed by virtue of which Henry Fleet- 
wood inherited is dated 26 June, 1676, and! 
directs that, in default of male issue to 
Edward Fleetwood and Ann his wife, Pen- 
wortham should pass in tail male successively, 
first to Arthur Fleetwood, of the city of 
Westminster, then to John Fleetwood, clerk, 
and then to Robert Fleetwood, ‘‘son of 
Henry Fleetwood, of Wathe, co. Bucks, 
deceased” (see Hulton’s ‘History of Pen- 
wortham,’ Chetham Soc.). 

Arthur Fleetwood died some time before 
Edward Fleetwood, leaving a son Henry, in 
whom the estate became vested in 1704, and 
who, by deed 5 and 6 August, 1705, and a 
recovery, settled the estates on himself in fee. 

The precise family connexion between 
Edward Fleetwood of Penwortham and his 
remainder heirs under the deed of 1676 has 
so far, I believe, not been ascertained. Recent 
research, however, has shown that Arthur 
Fleetwood, of Westminster, and John Fleet- 
wood, clerk, were brothers, being the_first 
and second sons respectively of James Fleet- 
| wood, Bishop of Worcester (died 1683), by 
‘his wife Martha Mercer, of Reading. The 
| Rev. John Fleetwood, who was M.A. of 
| King’s College, Cambridge, was in 1676 
‘appointed Archdeacon of Worcester. His. 
elder brother Arthur is described successively 
'as of Lichfield, co. Stafford, and of the city 
of Westminster. He married not later than 
1665, his son Henry matriculating at Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, in 1683, aged sixteen. 
Besides his son Henry, Arthur Fleetwood 
had two daughters: 1, Barbara, wife of —— 
Goring, by whom she left a daughter Barbara, 
married to Walter Chetwynd, of Grendon, 
co. Warwick ; 2, Honora, wife of —— Hinton, 
of Atherstone, co. Warwick. ; 

The identity of the third remainder heir 
under the settlement, viz., Robert, son of 
Henry Fleetwood, of Wathe, co. Bucks, I 
have not discovered. 

The kinship between Edward Fleetwood 
of Penwortham and Arthur of Westminster 
was not very close. James, Bishop of 
Worcester, was seventh son of Sir George 
Fleetwood, of the Vache (d. 1620), whose 
father Thomas Fleetwood was next brother 
to John Fleetwood (d. 1590), the original 
lessee of Penwortham Priory. The last- 
named John settled Penwortham upon his 
second son Richard, the great-grandfather of 
Edward Fleetwood, who died in 1704, and 








Henry Fleetwood, who held them until his: 
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was succeeded by his cousin in the fourth 
degree. The nearest male kin to the Pen- 
wortham line would seem to have been the 
I leetwood baronets of Staffordshire. 

The deed of 1676 was obviously intended 
to keep Penwortham in the name and family 
of Fleetwood. In spite, however, of the 
several remainders, the estates were sold by 
Act of Parliament in June, 1749, shortly 
after the death of Henry, and thus passed 
from the Fleetwoods for ever. 

W. D. Prxk. 

Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 

Gray's ‘Poems,’ 1768. (See ante, p. 321.) 
—Since my former paper was printed, [ have 
been favoured by Mr. Edmund Gosse with 
the description of a copy of Gray’s *‘ Poems’ 
in his possession, which exceeds in curiosity 
the Dublin edition of 1768, as it was issued 
in the same city twelve years earlier. Mr. 
Gosse tells me he has never heard of another 
copy. The title-page is as follows :— 

“Poems | by | Mr. T. Gray. | Containing, | I. Ode 
on the Spring. | IL Ode on the Death of a 
Favourite Cat, | Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes. 
| 111. Ode on the distant Prospect of Eton | 





College. | IV. A Long Story. | V. Hymn addressed | 
to Adversity. | VI. Elegy written in a Country | 


Church- | yard. | Dublin: | Printed for George and 
cogs Ewing, { at the Angel and Bible in 
Dame-street. | 1756. 

It is a pamphlet consisting of two octavo 
sheets, with 31 numbered pages and a page 
of advertisements, and contained in green 
paper wrappers, with no lettering. 

The contents are a mere reprint of the 
poems in It. Bentley's ‘ Designs for Six Poems 
by Mr. T. Gray,’ 1753 ; but it affords another 


instance of the republication ey g|. : . 
of ‘A Long \is three years earlier than the date hitherto 


Story ’ in Gray’s lifetime. 
Mr. Gosse has also informed me of the 
. th a : 
existence of a Cork edition of 1768 with the 
following dedication :— 


|adjustment of date to be made. 


a broken chair and bellows lying on_ the 

floor, and a young man habited in the dress 

of the time of George II. No name is 

appended. JouNn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Hattery Arms.—Dr. E. Halley’s father, 
Edmund Halley, sen. (0%. 1684), is said to 
have belonged to the Halleys of Derbyshire. 
John Aubrey gives his coat armorial: “Sable, 
a fret and a canton argent” (cf. Aubrey’s 
‘Brief Lives,’ Clark, vol. i. p. 282, Oxford, 
1898). In another work is this heraldic 
item: ‘Sa. fretty and a canton arg.—Hales, 
Hauley, co. Devon, v. Hawleys” (cf. ‘An 
Alphabetical Dictionary of Coats of Arms,’ 
by John W. Papworth, edited by Alfred W. 
Morant, London, 1874, vol. ii. p 884). Is 
this not more than a coincidence? Are the 
names Hauley and Hawley derived from 
Halley, or vice versa? Is Derbyshire or 
Devonshire the earlier home of the Halleys ? 
Of their supposed connexion with the old 
Devonshire family of Pyke something may 
be said later, with the Editor’s permission. 

Eucene FarrrieLp McPike. 

Chicago. 


Lousarpd Street, No. 1.—It is worth 
placing on record that these premises, occu- 
pied since their erection by Messrs. Smith, 
Payne & Smiths, were demolished in April. 
The history of the firm has already been 
dealt with at suflicient length ; vde ‘ Hand- 
book of Bankers,’ p. 153; Daily Telegraph, 
17 June, 1902. There is, however, a slight 
Leigh’s 
‘New Picture of London’ for 1827 gives 
their address as No. 1, Lombard Street. This 


| given for their removal thither. 


The building, with its stucco front, heavy 


|ecornice, and pilasters, came into existence 


“To | Mrs. Elizabeth Gray, | Asa Chief Promoter | 


of it | This Edition | of | Gray’s Poems | Designed 
to exhibit a specimen of | The Art of Printing | In 
this City [Cork ] | Is with all due respect | Inscribed 
by | The Editors.” 

The title says :— 

Be This Collection contains all the Author's 
Poetical Works, Among which are three never 
before published in Ireland.” 

Ti. = é : ‘ 
The identification of Mrs. Elizabeth Gray 
would be interesting. W. F. Pripeaux. 


P The parody on Gray’s ‘Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard’ entitled ‘An Evening Contem- 
plation in a College’ may be found in ‘The 
Oxford Sausage’ (p. 36), n.d. on title-page, 
but perhaps about 1772. A rude engraving 
4s prefixed, representing a garret in a college, 


1838-40. In 1843 (vide Pietorial Times, 
16 Sept.) there was evidently an alteration 


‘of the line of frontage, as, in consideration 


of its being set back three feet, permission 
was given to close up Dove Court, a passage 
leading from George Street that had “long 


been a public nuisance.” 





ALEecK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


INDEXES, CALENDARS, &c. — Students of 
MSS. and ancient records are often misled 
by the loose terminology employed in con- 
nexion with the above aids to research. 
would suggest that the word ‘‘ Index” 
should be used only for an index par 


excellence, that is, for lists in dictionary 
| order. 


The word ‘*Calendar” well describes 
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a chronological arrangement ; and the word 
“Alphabet” is good for lists of references 
arranged under their initial letters, A.B.C., 
&c. The last is, in this connexion, an old- 
fashioned word that should never have been 
permitted to fall into disuse. It exactly 
conveys to the mind, for example, the nature 
of the list of Chancery Proceedings, Series IL., 
issued by the Record Office in 1896, erro- 
neously, as it seems to me, called an ‘ Index.’ 
G. F. T. SHerwoop. 


Doncaster WEATHER-RimE.—I have heard 
the following weather-rime_ relating to 
Doncaster and its neighbourhood, which 
ought to be preserved in ‘N. & Q.’ if it has 
not appeared there before :— 

There ’ll be rain or something waur 

When the wild duck swims in the pottery car. 

Epwarpb PEACOCK. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


FATHER PAUL SARPI AND THE CIRCULATION 
OF THE Broop. (Seed §. i. 184; 10 S. iii. 
44, 84, 144, 232.)—I hope I may be pardoned 
for referring again to one who has already 
received so much attention in these columns. 
At the first of the above references Sarpi’s 
anatomical investigations are mentioned, 
but the claims put forward on his behalf as 
the discoverer of the circulation of the blood 
are not fully stated. These claims are well 
summarized in an article by Dr. J. C. Hem- 





meter in the Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, | 


vol. xvi. p. 170, from a book by G. Ceradini 
entitled ‘La Scoperta della Circolazione del 
Sangue: Appunti Storico- Critici’ (8vo, 
Milano, 1876), pp. 92-3, 163-72, 321-3 :— 


‘*To Ceradini is due the credit of having brought 
to light a series of important documents which 
lead to the conclusion that the first to recognize 
the function of the venous valves was the famous 
theologian and canonist of the republic of Venice, 
Paolo Sarpi, the friend and pupil of Fabricius. It 
is a fact that some contemporary authors ascribed 
to Sarpi the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. Brother Micanzio, Bartholin, Vesling, 
Gassendi, and Walus name him as the discoverer. 
Voss (1685) wrote that the discovery made in Italy 
by Cesalpinus of the circulation of the blood ‘ Paulo 
Sarpi veneto in primis placuit” Vesling wrote to 
Bartholin that he had seen in the possession of 
Brother Micanzio after the death of Sarpi an 
autograph of the latter, in which the circulation of 
the blood was described. The famous Dutch 
physician Waleus wrote in the year 1640: * Paulus 
Servita Venetus valvularum in venis fabricam 
observavit accuratius...... ex valvularum constitu- 


tione aliisque experimentis, sanguinis motum 
deduxit egregioque scripto asseruit.” Unfortu- 


nately, however, the manuscripts of Sarpi which 
were preserved in the library of the Servitians 
at Venice were destroyed, together with a large 
portion of the monastery, bya fire in September, 
1769, and there was preserved only a passage cited 





from a letter, in Griselini’s book entitled ‘ Del 
Genio di Fra Paolo Sarpi’ (Venice, 1783) in which 
letter Sarpi makes allusion to that which he ‘had 
observed and written down concerning the circu- 
lation of the blood in the vessels of the animal 
body and the structure and function of the venous 
valves.’ ” 

Though not strictly to the present point, 
I note that Saint Réal in his ‘Conspiration 
contre Venise’ tells of Sarpi’s work for the 
Venetian State and of the circumstances 
under which the ‘ History of the Council of 
Trent’ was published. 

W. f. B. Prrpeavux. 





Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“Pir” =Cockrit.—Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary 

has the following quotation :— 

Make him glad, at least, to quit 
His victory, and jly the pit.—‘ Hudibras.’ 

‘Hudibras’ is rather a wide field, and our 
scouts have failed to find this passage 
Will readers of ‘N. & Q, try to run it down ? 
Perhaps some one who knows his ‘ Hudibras’ 
can give the reference, which is wanted for 
the ‘ Dictionary.’ J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 

“ Prr-coUNTER.”—This occurs in Howell’s 
‘Vocabulary’ of 1659, among a list of games 
in chap. xxviii.: ‘‘To play at pit-counter: 
Alla fossetta, &e. <A la fossetta, &c.; Al 
hoyvelo, &c.” The other games in the imme- 
diate context are out-of-door ones, so that 
this was probably the same. J ossetfa in 
Italian and hoyvelo in Spanish mean a pit or 
ditch. Can any one give further information 
as to the nature of “ pit-counter,” or supply 
other references toit? J. A. H. Murray. 


“ PLANE” =SycamMore.—A quotation before 
me, said to be from “J. Wilson,” but without 
date or reference, runs thus :— 

The Plane’s thick head mid burning day suspends 
Impenetrable shade; bees humming pour 
O’er the broad balmy leaves, and suck the flower. 
I shall be grateful to any one who can 
identify this, and state where it occurs. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Tarot Carps.—A friend of mine, who is 
the fortunate possessor of a remarkable 
collection of chessmen and playing cards— 
a part of which was illustrated in Zhe 
Windsor Magazine for March, 1902— has 
asked me to get him a description of an old 
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and curious Tarot pack, which he has 
recently acquired. In catalogues and other | 
works on cards I can find mention of only | 
the usual and well-known Tarot set of | 
78 cards, viz., four suits of 14 cards each and | 
22 atvuts. My friend's pack consists of | 
96 cards, viz., four suits of 14; 35 numbered | 
extras, including Adam and Eve (in the| 
costume of the period), the devil, a cripple, 
the four Magi, twelve signs of the zodiac, &e. ; 
and finally the five planets, unnumbered. 
I shall be glad of any information, or | 
reference to any book describing such a! 
pack. Jas. Prarr, Jun. 


Brack Box anp THE Mayor or Bopmiy. 
—In Boase’s ‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis,’ on 
p. 934, occurs this entry :— 

“Bodmin. A full relation of the contents of the 

Black Box, with some other remarkable occurrences | 
relating to the Cornish rebellion, execution of the 
Mayor of Bodmin. 1¢8), 4to.” 
I have been unable t» find any trace of this 
book. I thought I had got it in the ‘Somers 
Tracts’ (vol. viii. p. 187), where is given “A 
Letter toa Person of Honour concerning the 
Black Box. 1680.” This Black Box proved 
to be the one supposed to contain evidence of 
the legitimacy of the Duke of Monmouth. 

It seems to me possible that the ‘ Bodmin 
Book,’ if I may so style it, may consist of a 
tract on the same subject with the “ other 
remarkable occurrences relating to the 
Cornish rebellion” bound up with it, but 
having no connexion therewith. These 
““occurrences” may have been taken from 
Holinshed. But this is only conjecture. If 
any one can give information about the 
Bodmin book, it will be most acceptable. A 
reply direct would oblige. 

(Mrs.) F. Rosze-Trovpr. 


Oitery St. Mary, Devon. 


CHRISTOPHER MARTIN AND THE DEFENCE 
oF St. Joun’s, NEWFOUNDLAND.—In an old 
number of J/aecmillan the writer of an article 
on Newfoundland alludes to one Christopher 
Martin, a Devonshire sailor from Cockington, 
who successfully defended the port of St. | 
John’s against the Dutch in the time of 
Charles IL, and who “has left an account of 
the engagement.” Where can I find this 
account—in what book or pamphlet? Can 
any reader furnish date of birth and further | 
particulars of this hero? CHARLES KING. 

101, Union Street, Torquay. 


HeERALpIC.—On an old dessert service are | 
the following arms, now almost undecipher- | 
able. Can any one tell me to what house 
they belong? Gules (possibly or), on a chief | 


| 
| 
| 


azure three martlets argent. Crest, On a 

cap of maintenance, a martlet argent, in its 

beak a sprig of three leaves vert. The arms 

bear on an inescutcheon the badge of a 

baronet of Ulster. H. V. Jervis-REAp. 
The College, Winchester. 


AvuTHoRS OF Qvuorations WANTED. -—I 
shall be glad to be referred to the words of 
a poem, probably of Jacobite origin, com- 
mencing, I think, as follows :— 

There's fire on the mountains, 
Rin, boys, rin. 
Joun T. Paces. 


Where can I find the poem containing the 
following lines ? 
Before me lie dark waters, 
In broad canals and deep, 
Whereon the silver moonbeams 
Sleep, restless in their sleep ; 
A sort of vulgar Venice 
_Reminds me where I am; 
Yes, yes, you are in England, 
And 1’m at Rotterdam. 
They are quoted in E. V. Lucas’s ‘A Wan- 
derer in Holland,’ but so far I have not been 
able to find them in the works of Tom Hood 
the elder. Epwarp Lariam. 
[We seem to recall the lines in Hood.] 
I will go forth ‘mong men, not mailed in scorn, 
But in the armour of a pure intent. 
Great duties are before me and great songs, 
And whether crowned or crownless when | fall, 
Jt matters not, so as God’s work be done. 
D. R. 
“Guia Aucustt.”—What is the origin of 
this name for the first day of August? 
Ainsworth gives it in his list of law terms, 
but without explanation. A. t. &. 
[The ‘N.E.D.’ says: “A. [adopted from] OF. 


| gule, goule, med. L, gula Augusti. The ulterior 


etymology is unknown. The Welsh form is gwy/ 


| Airst (quyl, festival, believed to be a. [adopted 


from] L. vigilia, Vigil), but as the med. L. an 
OF. terms were in continental use, this must be 
a mere popular etymology. The conjecture that 
guia is a corruption of Dies Sancti Petri ad vin- 
cula’ is very unlikely, nor is it clear how it can be 
identified with the Lat. gu/a, ‘ throat.’” }. 


Ears Evpest Son aNnp Supporters.—I 
shall be glad to learn whether the eldest son 
of an earl is entitled to bear the supporters 
belonging to his father, when using his arms, 
and when engraved on plate, or under any 
circumstances. ALFRED BurTON. 


‘Tue BarrereD Tar.’—I shall be glad to 
know who was the author of “The Battered 
Tar; or, the Waggoner’s Companion. <A 
Poem, with Sonnets, &c. London, J. John- 
ston, 98, Cheapside” (and other publishers), 
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n.d. It is a parody of Wordsworth’s 
‘Waggoner,’ and is made to resemble the 
first edition, 1815, of that poem. 
Oa Vs Ws 

XAVIER DE Matstres Attusrons. — In 
Xavier de Maistre’s ‘Voyage autour de ma 
Chambre,’ chap. xxxii., occur the words: 
** Si dans cette assemblée polie il entrait tout 
a’ coup wn ours blanc, un philosophe, un tigre,” 
&e. ‘To whom do these refer? I take it to 
be a jeer at the Encyclopeedists. and I faney 
the philosophe to be the Abbé Raynal ; the 
ours blanc, Rousseau ; and the tigre, Diderot. 
This is, however, only guesswork, except 
perhaps the second. O. Micuett, 

Streatham. 


Cart. Ontry, RN, 1735.—I shall be 
grateful for information as to the Christian 
name and birthplace of the above officer. 


A. T. M. 





in the form of a pear”; and de perilla sig- 
nifies ‘*l'o the purpose, at a proper time.” 
Are pearls found in the form of a pear? In 
Castilian, again, we find “ Pérna, sf. Flat shell 
fish” ; and “ Péro, A kind of apple.” 1 quote 
from the Castilian dictionary of Dr. Seoane. 
kk. 8. Dopason. 


‘Inraps oF THE ILtaD,’ Nos. 1 to 8, by 
G. O. Ogle, appeared in 7he Spectator some 
years ago. Can any reader state the date 
of their appearance in that journal ? 

HoMERICcUws. 

Ratpu, Lorp Hopron.—Can some one tell 
me if there are in existence any papers or 
letters connected with the private life of 
Ralph, Lord Hopton, the Royalist general ? 
What evidence is there to show that Lord 
Hopton was personally in command at the 
siege of Taunton from the end of April to 
11 May, 1645? GALABANK. 

[There is a long life of Hopton by Mr. C. H. 


Na areserecer lep sepy —_ ('. 7 P 
Canbury Houskt, Mippiesex. — Can the | pieth in the ‘D,N.B. The bibliographical note 


site of this house be identified? It was the} states that Hopton’s narratives — of 


|campaigns are among Clarendon’s papers in the 


residence in 1667 of Charles Michell, after- 

wards of Chitterne, Wilts. Ae Poe. 
West’s Picture or THE DeEeatTH oF 

GenerAL Worre.—Is there a key-plate to 


BEG, -L, 


portraits are depicted therein ? 


Dover—Wincuester Roap. — Some little | 


time ago Mr. Hilaire Beloc gave a lecture 
on ‘An Old British Road, from Dover to 
Winchester. Where was this delivered ? 
Can a verbatim account of it be read any- 
where? = T. Cann Hucues, M.A, F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

Brianpina —Who was Blandina? Was she 
a heathen person, mythological or human ? 
or was she a Catholic saint?) There are two 
women of that name in the list of saints 
in Potthast’s * Bibliotheca Historica Medii 
Avi.’ The Blandina whom [ am inquiring 
after is said, in an unpublished manuscript 
now before me, to have been crucified on a 
low cross and exposed to dogs. ASTARTE. 

“Peart”: Its Erymon.—In “ Rervm Me- 
morabilivm, &e.: Libri duo, 4 Gvidone Pan- 
cirollo: IC. Clariss...per Henricum Salmuth. 
Ambergae, M.D.1C., there is a chapter ‘ De 
Lapidibus Preciosis’; and on p. 71 we find 
that oysters were called ‘‘ Maris poma,” sea- 
apples, and pearls “ margaritas.” This favours 
the suggestion that ‘‘pearl’’ comes from 
Low- Latin prula = pear-let. See the‘ Nouveau 
Larousse Illustré.’ In Castilian the diminu- 
tive peri/la means ‘‘a small pear, ornament 





his own 


Bodleian.] 


Barnes Prkie. — At Ealing, Middlesex, 
there is a short foot-path or passage called 


this picture. If so, can any reader give the | Barnes Pikle, leading from the main road to 


names and regiments of the soldiers whose | 


Mattock Lane. It comes out into that 
thoroughfare just opposite the Manor House 
(now the Free Library, in Walpole Park). 
What is the origin of this curious name? 
H. W. UnpERDOWN. 

Warp Famiry.— In a recently issued 
catalogue of old deeds and MSS. for sale 
appeared the following: ‘‘Ward family.— 
Pedigree 1563-1808. ‘Twelve generations, in 
clean state, well written.” 1 made imme- 
diate application for it, but was informed 
that it was sold and that the name of the 
buyer was unknown. 

lf any reader of ‘N. & Q. is the pur- 
chaser, I shall feel greatly obliged if he, or 
she, will communicate with me, and I will 
gladly pay for a copy of the pedigree. As 
the purchaser is doubtless engaged on the 
same task as myself, it is probable that we 
could exchange useful information. 

Frank Warp. 
38, Wordsworth Road, Small Heath. 


“HEARTS OF Oak.”—What is the earliest 
use of this expression as especially appro- 
— to the defenders of this country ? 

nd it in an address spoken at Drury Lane 
by Mrs. Oldfield in an epilogue written by 
‘“*The most ingenious N. Rowe, Esq., Poet 
Laureat to His Most Sacred Majesty King 
George [I.],” to Mrs. Centlivre’s tragedy ‘The 
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Cruel Gift,’ and given in full in Zhe Weekly 
Journal ; or, British Gazetteer for Saturday, 
5 Jan., 1717, it being asked, 

Where are the rough brave Britons to be found, 

With Hearts of Oak, so much of Old renown’d? 

ALFRED F, Ropprns 

[The earliest quotation in the ‘N.E.D.’ is 
**Yonkers that have hearts of oake at fourscore 
yeares,’ from ‘Old Meg of Herefordshire,’ 1609: 
the next is from Wood, * Ath. Oxon.,’ 1691, ii. 221: 
"340 Was...:02 a heart of oke, and a pillar of the 
Land.” ‘The origin and date of the song ‘‘ Hearts 
of Oak,” are discussed at 7" 8. vii. 18, 151, 213.) 

JouN Hook, or Norwicu. — Can any 
reader give me information concerning thie 
native place or parentage of John Hook, 
who was minister of the Norwich Taber- 
nacle, 1764-75? John Hook was father of 
James Hook, a musical composer, and grand- 
father of Theodore Hook, the novelist. 

A. J. Hook. 


Staplegrove, Taunton. 


J. Ramprnt.—I have the title of a com- 
position, ‘Les Tourbillons...... by Signor 
Rampini” (1817), which is not in the B.M. 
The Library appears to me to be very 
deficient in early musical publications. 
Rampini is not in Grove’s ‘Dictionary. Is 
anything known about him ? 

Ratpa Tuomas. 





Beplics, 
CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 
(10 §, v. 369.) 

Say.—There were two distinct fabrics of 
this name. One was a thin sort of silk stuff 
used for wearing apparel; and the other, 
which is obviously the one mentioned in the 
churchwardens’ accounts, was a thin woollen 
stuff or serge, much used for upholstery. In 
an inventory (temp. Henry VIIL) of the 
effects of Sir John Foskewe, among his hall 
furniture, is mentioned “a hanging of green 
saye bordered with darning.” In James I.’s 
and Charles I.’s time proclamations were 
issued concerning ‘‘the true making of all 
sorts of vendible cloths, bayes, felts, says, 
&e.”; and about this time we gather from 
‘The Book of Rates’ the value and varieties 
of say :— 

**Sayes, Double sayes, or Flanders serges, the 
piece containing 15 yards, 97. Double say or serge, 
the yard 9s. Mil’d says, the piece 6/. Hounscot 
(? Houdscot in Flanders) say, the piece, containing 
24 yards, 6/.” 

Camden (‘Britannia,’ 1610) says that the 
Netherlanders, who apparently first manu- 
factured woollen say, ‘tbeing weary of the 





Duke of Alva’s cruelty, repaired to Norwich 
in great numbers, and brought there the 
making of saies.” Sudbury and Braintree 
became also famous for this serge. 

Buccorum, or buckram, a fabric woven 
loosely and afterwards gummed, used for 
lining and stiffening. In 1529 two yards of 
“buckeram to lyne the upper sleves ofa night 
gowne” cost Is. (see Privy Purse Expenses of 
Henry VIII). Another fabric bearing the 
same name is described by Strutt as a very 
thin cloth, in use for church vestments and 
furniture as well as for wearing apparel. 
‘** Buckromes of France ’ and ‘ Buckromes of 
Germany” are mentioned in the charter 
granted to the City in 1640. 

Caddas.—* Caddas or cruel ribbons” are 
mentioned in a charter of Charles I., 1640,and 
“ Caddas or cruel sayette” in ‘ Book of Rates,’ 
1675. A kind of yarn used for embroidery, 
it was generally sold by the dozen pieces. 
Can ‘* Tos” be “ Doz” ? 

Pace money, for decorating the Easter eggs, 
called ** Pasche eggs” and also ‘t Pace eggs.” 
This ancient custom survives in some places, 
and asong is still heard in the North com- 
mencing :— 

Here ’s two or three jolly boys all of one mind : 
We have come a pace-egging, and hope you'll be 
kind. 
ConsTANCE NUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


It is a pity not to consult the ‘English 
Dialect Dictionary’ and the ‘New English 
Dictionary.’ The object of these works 1s to 
give help. : 

The ‘E.D.D.’ gives cant, a stick, staff 
(perhaps here a support); stec/ (the same as 
staile), a handle; say, a kind of serge; caddas, 
a kind of galloon ; eng, a livelihood, or a 
lodging (either makes sense) ; pace, Faster. 

For Juccorum and caddas, see Luckram and 
caddis in ‘N.E.D.’ 

Tos is probably tass; a variant tosh is given 
in ‘E.D.D.,.’ meaning a bunch of ribbon, 
cluster of flowers, apparently for decoration. 

Cornacon ought to be a form of “ corona- 
tion.” 

Perhaps A/dot of Wark is all one title. 

A hbrudis child means a bride’s child ; the 
old form Jrud or burd meant a young woman 
who was about to be married, and sometimes 
even one who was not, but ought to have 
been. 

Bustned is Lusten or bursten, v.e., ruptured, 
with a superfluous -ed added. 

Wa rer W. SKEAT. 


A “long Cant” seems to have been a length 
of timber placed on the church wall or 
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churchyard wall for protection. For cant- 
pieces see Ogilvie’s ‘ Imp. Dict.’ 

By an “Abbott” of land is not ‘‘ abate” 
meant, z.e., land become vacant through the 
death of the owner? ‘ A stranger abateth, 
that is, entreth upon a House or Land, void 
by the death of him that last possessed it, 
before the Heir take his Possession, and so 
keepeth him out” (Cowel’s ‘ Interpreter,’ 
1701). On the other hand, we find “ abbots,” 
the governors of abbeys or monasteries, 
occurring as ‘‘ abettes” in Wright’s ‘ Monastic 
Letters,’ p. 206. 

Pace money.—Way money, zc. help for a 
traveller in distress? “To Ierusalem take 
we the pace” (‘Towneley Mysteries,’ 1460, 
xxviii. 364, quoted in ‘H.E.D.,’ ‘ Pace,’ ii. 4. 

Clipt money.—The first attempt to prevent 
the clipping of hammered money was under 
King Henry VII., who, “to avoid clipping 
for the future,” coined new groats and two- 
pences with outer circles, and ordered that 
“the whole Scripture should be about every 
piece of Gold.” But this did not effectually 
remedy the evil, for counterfeiting as well as 
clipping, to both of which frauds the ham- 
mered money was liable, were still prevalent 
in 1663 ; and from 1691 to 1697 there were no 
less than eight million four hundred thousand 
pounds of this clipped and hammered money 
brought to the several mints in London and 
the country. ‘* It is very much to the honour 
of King William III.,” says the author of 
*‘Nummi Britannici Historia,’ 

“that he removed the greatest Abuse in the Money 
that was ever known in England, at a Time of the 
greatest Danger and Expence, with very little 
Grievance to the People, by recoining the Money, 
that had been clipp’d to that degree, that a Half 
Crown would scarce weigh a Shilling.” —1727, p. 137, 
J. Ho~tpeEN MacMIcHakt. 


Cant.—The name given to a piece of iron 
placed along a wall to prevent cattle jumping 
over it. For meaning of word see Skeat’s 
* Etymol. Dict.’ 

Tos, or toose; see under “tease” for the 
connexion between this and the green say 
or serge. 

Destitute of being, the means of existence. 


Pace money. — Pass money, or vagrant 
allowance. 

Payments for children refer to the poll 
tax. BR. -P: 


The widow Bell relieved by a gift of 5s., 
“being destitute of a being,” was no doubt 
homeless. One of the dialect meanings of 
this word is that of an abode or lodging. 
would refer your correspondent to the follow- 
ing quotation from ‘David Copperfield,’ 
chap. xxxii. :— 


***No, no, Dan’l,’ she returned, ‘I shan’t be that. 
Doen’t you mind me. I shall have enough to do to 
keep a Beein for you’ (Mrs. Gummidge meant a 

| home) ‘again you come back—to keep a Beein here 
for any that may hap to come back, Dan’l. In the 
fine time, I shall set outside the door as I used to 
| do. If any should come nigh, they shall see the old 
widder woman true to ’em a long way off.’” 
Joun T. PAGE. 





SAINT witH Five Srars (10S. v. 348).— 
He is St. John Nepomuc, martyred, after 
torture, on 16 May, 1383, by being thrown 
into the river at Prague by the orders of the 
Emperor Wenceslas IV. He was a canon of 
Prague Cathedral, and confessor to Wen- 
ceslas’s wife, the Empress Jane. The em- 
peror was a dissolute tyrant, and attempted 
to extort from St. John the statements that 
the empress, a pious woman, had made in 
confession. The confessor refused to betray 
his trust, and was martyred. The following 
stanza from the office hymn of the First 
Vespers of the saint sufficiently explains the 
stars :— 

Undis profundis mergitur, 
Mersum sed applaudentibus 
Unde salutant ignibus : 
Stelle natant in flumine. 
He is represented with his finger on his lips. 

Pustet of Ratisbon issues a coloured print 
of St. John Nepomuc, but, on consulting a 
specimen, I find that no information is given 
as to the name of the painter of the original. 
Moreover Pustet’s print is clearly different in 
important details from the picture which 
BumMBLE-BEE describes. Possibly that picture 
may be a copy of the altar-piece of St. John 
Nepomuc’s altar in the church of St. John 
Lateran at Rome. R. JoHnson WALKER. 


St. John Nepomuc, who was thrown from 
the Karlsbriicke at Prague in 1383 for refusing 
to break the seal of confession. His body is 
said to have floated for some time in the 
Moldau with five stars above his head. He 
was canonized in 1728. His feast is kept on 
16 May. His cult is exceedingly popular in 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and I believe 
also in Germany. There is a picture of him 
in the chapel of SS. Simon and Jude in Prague 
Cathedral. Perhaps this may be the one of 
which BUMBLE-BEE is in search. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


There is a statue to St. John Nepomucene 
on the bridge at Bruges between the Belfry 
and the Dijver, with five (gilt) stars on a 
(metal) nimbus. I remember a Catholic 
priest’s mortuary card of 1865 with the saint 





| 


represented with a five-starred nimbus, and a 
landscape behind him ; and I may be able to 
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get the loan of it for purposes of giving fuller 
description. Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


This is unmistakably St. John of Nepomuk, 
the patron saint of Bohemia. <A biography 
of him appeared in one of the early volumes 
of the 7ransactions of the English Historical 
Society, from the pen of the late Mr. Wratis- 
law, I believe, who was a Protestant clergy- 
man. L. L. K. 


This is St. John of Nepomuk, who was 
thrown into the Moldau, and is represented 
with stars (sometimes seven) about his head, 
in commemoration of seven lights which 
marked the position of his body in the water. 

Str. SWITHIN. 

“PLaceE” (10'S. v. 267, 316, 333, 353, 371). 
—No doubt your English correspondents will 
be able to furnish Dr. Murray with infor- 
mation about the use of this word in England. 
Meanwhile, the history of the first “ Place” 
in Boston, Massachusetts, will perhaps not be 
without interest. The first block of brick 
buildings to be erected in Boston was designed 
by Charles Bulfinch, a noted architect in his 
day, was built in 1793-4, and was called the 
Tontine Buildings or the Tontine Crescent. 
On 31 December, 1793, Bulfinch, Scollay, and 
Vaughan stated that ‘tin erecting the centre 
building of the Crescent it was our intention 
to accommodate the [Massachusetts] Histori- 
cal Society with a convenient room” (1 Pro- 
ceedings of the Mass. Hist. Soc., i. 58 note). 


In a deed dated 1 May, 1794, is the 
following :— 


| Know all men by these presents, that we, 
Charles Vaughan, William Scollay, and Charles 
Bulfinch...... do hereby give, grant, bargain, sell, 
and convey unto the said Society......the upper 
apartment or room in the centre building in Frank- 
lin Place, in said Boston, called the Crescent.”— 
Lbid., i. 65, note. 

Presumably, therefore, the word “ Place’ 
arose between December, 1793, and May, 
1794, and it can be shown that the term was 
used in February, 1794. The following 
extract is taken from The Mussachusetts 
Magazine for February of that year (vi. 67):— 

“The annexed Plate exhibits a view of the 
buildings now erecting in the centre of this town 
on a Tontine principle. One half of these buildings 
is nearly completed, and the foundations are laid 
for the remainder, which will be urged on as soon 
as the spring opens. 

_*The entire range will be four hundred and 
eighty feet long, and consist of sixteen dwelling 
houses, and one ornamental pile in the centre 
devoted to public uses....... 

_ “The figure of a crescent has been adopted, as, 
independent of the beauty of the curve, it afforded 
an opportunity of introducing a green or grass plat 
surrounded by trees, which will contribute to the 


? 





ornament of the buildings, and be useful in pro- 
moting a change and circulation of air...... : 

‘“The gentlemen concerned have agreed to dignify 
the scene of improvement with the name of Frank- 
lin Place, in honour of that great philosopher, a 
native of Boston, and one of its greatest boasts.” 

In ‘A Topographical and Historical De- 
scription of Boston,’ written by Thomas 
Pemberton in October, 1794, the author 
quotes from some unknown source the fol- 
lowing :— 

“‘The Crescent in Franklin place consists of a 
range of sixteen well-built and handsome dwelling 
houses, extending four hundred and eighty feet in 
length...... 

‘*The open space infront of these buildings is 
one hundred feet wide in the centre, and fifty feet 
at the ends. A grass plat three hundred feet long 
occupies the middle of that space. This is sur- 
rounded with trees, and enclosed with posts and 
chains, and is supposed to serve the purposes of 
health by purifying the air, at the same time that 
it adds a natural ornament to artificial beauty. 
The opposite side is intended to be built in a 
straight line, and in a varied style of building; and 
we may anticipate, that when complete, it will be 
a favourite part of the town, and in some degree its 
boast.”—1 Massachusetts Historical Collections, 
iii. 256. 

From this evidence it appears that the 
word “ Place” was applied not to the build- 
ings themselves, but to the entire open space. 
In 1858 Franklin Place was made part of 
Franklin Street. There are now, of course, 
many ‘ Places” in Boston, the word being 
apparently chiefly applied at present to a 
short street. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


Another instance of an old Welsh farm- 
house may, perhaps, deserve to be recorded. 
It is called “ Plas Hen,” or ‘* Hen Blas” (ob- 
serve the euphonic initial mutation of p into 
b), 7.e., old farm-house, and is at Llaneilian, 
near Amlweh, at Ynys Mon, or Anglesey. I 
question whether plus really belongs to the 
number of English words borrowed in Welsh 
between the sixteenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. It is, certainly, not borrowed from 
the Latin palatium (which, at first, denoted 
merely a ‘*place where cattle feed”), but 
akin to it, and, as an indigenous Cymric 
word, probably quite as old, if not older in 
usage. M. Loth, in his vocabulary of 
Latin words identified in the Celtic languages 
(‘Les Mots Latins dans les Langues Brit- 
toniques,’ 1892), did not include it. 

H. Kress. 


In the city of Chester there are several 
“Places.” Stanley Place (where the veteran 
Recorder and county-court judge, Sir Horatio 
Lloyd, lives at No. 8); Linen Hall Place, 
off Watergate Street; Bold Place, near 
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Bold Square; Bridge Place, close to the 
Bridge Gate; Hamilton Place, beside the 
General Market ; Oulton Place ; St. Martin’s 
Place ; Sidney Place, off Brook Street ; and 
Windsor Place, off Egerton Street. 

Your correspondent Mr. G. W. Haswell 
recently read a paper before the Chester 
Antiquarian Society on Chester street-names, 
and he might be able to say when each of 
the above is first shown on successive maps 
of the city. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Batiap by RecrnatpD HEBER: W. Crane 
(10% §. v. 184, 253, 351).—In reply to your 
correspondent J. H. K. I fear I cannot throw 
much light on the connexion between the 
brothers Thomas, Samuel, and Joseph Crane, 
of Chester, and my ancestors in Chester, 
except that I believe they were probably 
nearly related. 

1. My grandfather Thomas Crane was cer- 
tainly a bookseller in Chester, and may have 
been the Thomas of the trio above named. 

2. It is supposed that Crane Street, 
Chester, is named after the family, who in 
the eighteenth century certainly had property 
in Chester. 

It may be of interest to J. H. K. to know 
that my great-grandfather was in the Royal 
Navy—a lieutenant on board the Monarch, of 
60 guns—and fought against the French fleet, 
as recorded in a letter in The Chester Courant 
of the period. So I understand from the 
letter of an aunt of mine (my father’s sister, 
now deceased). 

She also says that Parson Crane was a 
cousin of Thomas Crane (my grandfather), the 
bookseller. He had “a collection of coins, and 
was a learned man. On his death his house 
was given to Thomas Crane” (my grand- 
father), “and his collections to Sir John 
Gerard”—a distant connexion on my grand- 
mother’s side. 

I find that the Bible with the ex-libris 
(mentioned ante, p. 253) is dated 1756, and 
really belonged to this old clergyman, who 
must have left it to my grandfather. At the 
end of the New Testament on a fly-leaf is 
neatly inscribed :— : 

Thomas Crane 
Apothecary and Secret : 
:ary to the General In: 
:firmary in Chester 
1756. 
And under the ex-libris is a quotation from 
Erasmus, written in Latin in the same hand. 

My grandfather was a captain of the old 
volunteers at the time of the invasion scare 
in the Napoleonic war, and my aunt recalls 





playing with his “cocked hat, sash, and! 
sword.” 

By the way, from the same source I see 
that William Crane died in 1843 ; also that 
Lady Delamere wrote the little book ‘ Mr.. 
Piggy and Miss Crane,’ which was illustrated 
and lithographed by T. & W. Crane for a 
bazaar at Chester, as were also the ‘ Hunting. 
Songs.’ WALTER CRANE. 


There is a short account of the bank kept 
by Thomas, Samuel, and Joseph Crane in 
Liverpool in a recent work, ‘ Liverpool Banks. 
and Bankers,’ by John Hughes. Mention is. 
made of the marriage of Samuel Crane in 
1777 to Miss Glass. His brothers were grocers 
in Chester. The banking firm went into- 
liquidation in 1788, and disappeared by 1800. 

R. Stewart-Brown. 

10, Water Street, Liverpool. 


Watcues AND CrLocks witH Worps_IN- 
STEAD OF Ficures (10 §. v. 349).—In 1837 I 
saw a watch—an old-fashioned Clerkenwell 
silver fusee watch, made to order—in which 
the figures were replaced by the name of 
Samuel Haslam. 

About the same time, and for several years 
after, there was an illuminated dial overa 
newspaper office in the Strand, a few doors 
west of Drury Court, on which the figures 
were replaced by the name of the paper pub- 
lished there. 

About forty years ago all the most curious 
clocks in London and in some country towns 
were bought up, to the value of 40 000/., by 
William Snoxell, a revolving-shutter maker, 
and deposited in his private house in Caar- 
terhouse Square. He published a descriptive 
catalogue of them, a copy of which may be 
seen in the Guildhall Library. He died 
about thirty years ago, and they were sold 
off; but I do not know who bought any of 
them. WALTER SCARGILL. 


May Mornine at MaGpALEeN: Irs Music 
(10 §. v. 368)—The hymn sung on 1 May 
upon the College tower is to be had, words 
and music, at any music shop or stationer’s 
in Oxford, and is published by Alden & Co. 
in Cornmarket Street. I forward a spare 
copy, which is at your correspondent’s ser- 
vice. C. 8. JERRAM. 

[We have forwarded the copy to AYEAHR. ] 


Cottor Monpay, &c. (10 S. v. 247, 376).— 
My son tells me that the last four Sundays 
in each term are observed as Cock days at 
Heversham Grammar School, Westmorland 
(it is a 1613 foundation). On the first of these 
Sundays, when they walk to church, they 
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slightly tilt their mortar-boards to the right 
for quarter-cock ; the next Sunday they tilt 
them a little further for half-cock ; the third 
Sunday they are over the right ear for three- 
quarter cock ; and the last Sunday of the 
term they carry them in their hands. The 
origin of the quaint custom I have not yet 
discovered ; but at the rear of the school 
buildings there still remains an old cockpit, 
which is the recognized arena for the settle- 
ment of disputes amongst the boys. 
ALEX. INGLIS. 
Stockton-on-Tees. 


I can confirm the schoolboy habit of term- 
ing the last Sunday of the term Cockhat 
Sunday. I was at school many years ago 
at Isleworth, and not only did we cock our 
hats in going to church, but we further 
dubbed the day Drown-the-Choir Sunday, 
because on that day (and that day only, | 
fear) the rank-and-file of the school in 
deafening chorus outsang the choir, and had 
things practically their own way. I feel 
bound to add that our rector at the time 
fully entered into the spirit of the thing, and 
always gave us some specially stirring and 
easily remembered hymn, such as ‘ Jerusa- 
lem the Golden” or ‘*Onward, Christian 
soldiers.” The effect was stupendous. During 
the rest of the term we were vainly exhorted 
to “sing out and join the choir in making 
your voices heard.” Is Drown-the-Choir 
Sunday common elsewhere ? 

FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

15, Grosvenor Road, Westminster. 


VowELs oN Monument (10 §, v. 169, 374). 
—Capelli’s ‘Dizionario di Abbreviature’ 
reads ** Austria est imperator orbis universi,” 
and states that this is the Austrian motto. 
The Latinity of this is possibly better than 
Mr. Collins’s, but does not strike me favour- 
ably. In the absence of a definite connexion 
of the Petre family with Austria (as to which 
I know nothing), I venture to suggest that 
an ignorant stone cutter has made the five 
English vowels do duty for the Greek det, 
‘for ever,” followed by a and wo. Q. V. 


‘*Brown Bess” AS APPLIED TO A MUSKET 
(10 §. v. 21, 91, 154)—Mr. Datron’'s note, 
though full of ingenious conjecture, and 
indeed of valuable information as regards 
cast-iron ordnance, does nothing to elucidate 
the origin of ‘‘ Brown Bess” as applied to 
a musket. He says, ‘‘It must, therefore, be 


taken for granted that the gunfounders to 
‘Queen Elizabeth and King James cast musket- 
barrels as well as large ordnance” ; but mus- 
&et-barrels were never cast in the foundry, 





but forged in the smith’s shop. The two 
barrels mentioned by Viscount Dillon were 
obviously wrought, as they are described as 
being stamped, one with a crown, and the 
other with a device resembling a bird, since 
cast iron will not receive the impression of 
a stamp, being too hard, so that these barrels 
must have been wrought by the smith. To 
establish his position, Mr. Darron should 
produce satisfactory evidence of the actual 
use of ‘* Brown Bess” in the time of Elizabeth 
or James I. Rh. B. P. 


TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND, 1600—1700 (10% 
S. v. 348).—For routes and distances see John 
Ogilby’s ‘ Britannia; or, an Illustration of 
the Kingdom, &c., 1675; ‘The Traveller’s 
Guide,’ 1699; and the more familiar ‘ Bri- 
tannia Depicta.’ In this connexion it is 
worth noting that at Garraway’s, 23 Novem- 
ber, 1691, there was a “General Sale of the 
remainder of Mr. Ogilby’s Books, Maps, 
Roads, &e.” (London Gazette, No. 2714). 

For general information on posts, post- 
masters, horses, condition of roads, &c, a 
very large number of works could be con- 
sulted, amongst others ‘ Early Carriages and 
Roads.’ by Sir Walter Gilbey ; ‘Early His- 
tory of the Post Office,’ by J. W. Hyde; and 
‘Her Majesty’s Mails,’ by William Lewins. 

I extract the following from some notes by 
Sir Henry Ellis :— 

“The Mereurius Politicus, Number 422, from 
June 24 to July 1, 1658, advertises Post Horses for 
‘riding travellers at 37. per mile between West- 
chester, Manchester, and Warrington, without the 
charges of a Guide.’ ‘This undertaking began 
the 28 of June, 1658, at all the places above said’ 
(the different towns).” 

ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


The Humber was crossed, in ancient times, 
by a ferry, the line of which is shown by the 
two villages, North Ferriby on the Yorkshire 
side, and South Ferriby on the Lincolnshire. 
At the required date, 1600-1700, there was 
an established ferry from Barton to Hull ; 
and the “ Barton horse-boat” was a familiar 
sight to people who are still living. Some 
particulars are given in Ball’s ‘ History of 


Barton-on-Humber.’ W. C. B. 


‘““Doc’s Nose” (10% §. v. 187, 252).—It 
would seem that the compound “ dog’s nose” 
varies in the making. Some, I find, have 
never known it as a hot drink, but as a drink 
called for by persons in a hurry, who would 
not have time to wait while it was made hot. 

The “conical metal vessel” which H. P. L. 
mentions was used in the making of hot, spiced, 
and sugared ale when such drinks were asked 
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for in public-houses, which hardly ever is the 
case nowadays. This vessel was of copper 
—an ale-warmer, though the common name 
for the article was “the devil.”’ This “devil ” 
now only hangs on the walls of inns as a 
relic of bygone times, because, I am told, not 
only are hot ales less asked for, but landlords 
and landladies are averse to the trouble of 
making such drinks. THos, RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ defines “ dog’s 
nose”’ as a cordial used in low life, composed 
of warm porter, moist sugar, gin, and nut- 
meg.” In all likelihood it is the same as 
used to be called in Cheshire ‘‘ fettle porter,” 
which was a favourite beverage drunk in 
winter after skating, or in wet weather. 
“Vettle” is a term used in that county for 
preparing or setting in order. 

In ‘The Old Curiosity Shop,’ chap. xviii., 
Dickens describes its preparation at “The 
Jolly Sandboys,” a comfortable roadside inn, 
whose kitchen is graphically drawn :— 

“Then said Mr. Codlin, ‘Fetch me a pint of 
warm ale, and don’t let anybody bring into the 
room even so much as a biscuit till the time arrives.’ 
Nodding his approval of this decisive and manly 
course of procedure, the landlord retired to draw 
the beer, and, presently returning with it, applied 
himself to warm the same in a small tin vessel 
shaped funnel-wise for the convenience of sticking 
it far down in the fire, and getting at the bright 
places. This was soon done, and he handed it over 
to Mr. Codlin with that creamy froth upon the 
surface which is one of the happy circumstances 
attendant upon mulled malt.” 

Joun PickrorpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Provinctat BooKseLvers (10 8. y. 141, 
183, 242, 297, 351).—I should like to make 
ae following addition to W. C. B.’s valuable 
ist :— 
Salisbury.—J. Hodson & Co., 1773. 
Winchester.—J. Wilkes, 1773, 1781. 
At Winchester the succession of the book- 
sellers and printers to the College during 
the last 150 years or thereabouts has been :— 


1760. T. [probably Thomas] Burdon. 

1773-1801. J. [John] Burdon. 

1801-24. James Robbins. 

1824-44. [James] Robbins & Wheeler. [Mr. Robbins 
died on 23 May, 1844, aged 85, 

1845-61. D. Nutt. [Mr. David Nutt, of 270, Strand, 
London, took over, as a branch of his business, 
that of Robbins & Wheeler. | 

1862-6. [David] Nutt & [Joseph] Wells. [Mr. Nutt 
died in 1866. ] 

1866-90. J. [Joseph] Wells. 
1890, aged 68. 

1891. [His sons] 


{He died on 17 July, 
. [Philip] & G. [George] Wells. 


{Mr. G. Wells died on 14 December, 1905. ] 
H. C. 





Artex (10 §. v. 249, 298).—I had_ good 
reason for choosing Beelzebub and Vishnu 
as examples, though I do not seem to have 
made this clear in my answer. The devil 
and the deity became actually women, in 
substance as well asin form. As an instance 
of a deity that changed his shape only, I 
may mention Vertumnus. He appeared in 
the form of an old woman to Pomona, but 
he did not change his sex. FE. YARDLEY. 


We may, I think, fairly conclude that the 
spirit Ariel of ‘The Tempest’ is of the 
masculine type, inasmuch as, like Caliban, 
this spirit is an attribute of the masculine 
character Prospero, who, in the same column 
of the First Folio, addresses Ariel as ‘* my 
diligence,” and says of Caliban (=animal 
nature), “This King of darknesse I Acknow- 
ledge mine.” A. J. WILttAMs. 


In reference to Mr. PLatt’s answer about 
Ariel, I beg to remind him that Ziska is an 
abbreviation of Franziska, a well-known 


name amongst German girls. 
S. BrrnBaum. 


Shakspere seems to have used Ariel _as 
equivalent to aerial, ‘‘a spirit of the air. 
In Hebrew it may equate “leonine”; thus 
David had three mighty men of his body- 
guard, Benaiah, _ captain and commander, 
being a good fourth. ; 

Now this Benaiah slew two Ariels of Moab 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 20); and it is a wonderful 
curiosity of literature to find this exploit 
capped by the Moabite Stone, where “ Mesha 
carried off from Ataroth the Ariel of David, 
and disembowelled them before Chemosh.” 


This parallel seems too exact to be accidental. 
A. HALL. 


Cueyne Watk: Catna WALK (10% S. v. 
245, 312, 375).—In giving the etymology of 
Cheyne I did not commit myself to any 
statement of locality. It is now perfectly 
clear that the name is due to Cheneys in 
Bucks. This is merely an English plural 
form, meaning “oak- groves”; and its singular 
represents (as I said) the word which Cot- 
grave spells chesnaye. The continental French 
spelling is Quesnoy ; two such places are 
noted in ‘ The Century Dictionary of Names.’ 

I demur to the statement that de Casineto, 
or de Quercineto, signifies the oak ; for it 
certainly signifies an oak-grove, just as 
salictum means a willow-grove, and not a 
willow. Further, the forms casineto and 
quercineto are wholly different and uncon- 
nected. Casinetwm is allied to the Middle 
Latin casnus, an oak (Ducange) ; whereas 
*quercinetum is an imaginary form (for which 
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I presume that no old authority has ever 
been produced), invented by Diez in order to 


enable him to evolve the form chénare by a | 


violent surgical operation in which few can 
now be found to believe. The Latin for 
“oak-grove is quercetum. 
Wa rer W. SKEAT. 
There is a street here close to my house 
called now China Street or China Lane. It 
was the coach road to the North, is shown on 
ancient maps as “* Kelne” Lane, and is, in my 
opinion, the site of the old Roman_ road. | 
This is confirmed by a paragraph in a paper | 
by the late Henry Hatcher in the Winchester 
Congress volume of the British Archeological 
Association, on ‘Roman Roads and Stations 
in Hampshire.’ The paragraph reads :— 
“The road to Old Sarum left the west gate of 
Winchester, passed over Pit Down by the name of 
Villen-Lane, crossed the Canal at Horsebridge.” &c. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A. F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


GoETHE: “BELLS, BUGS, AND CHRISTIANITY ” | 
(10 §. vy. 270).—Goethe’s authorship of the 
remark attributed to him by his French 
critic seems very improbable. It conflicts, 
at all events, with much that is said in the 
poet’s ‘Autobiography’ (‘ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit’). The whole trend of Goethe's 
religious opinion, as set forth in the ‘Auto- 
biography,’ is far from suggestive of the 
statement referred to, and this may be looked 
upon as significant. But a few examples 
which are particularly pertinent may be 
given. : 

In disproof of the genuineness of the story 
about the bust of Jupiter, there may be 
mentioned Goethe’s amusing account of Prof. 
Clodius’s hostile criticism of his early enthu- 
siasm for classical mythology (‘D. u. W.? 
vii.). The subject of Clodius’s criticism was 
an ode by the young poet in honour of his 
uncle’s marriage ; for the personages of this 
piece, the author himself says, he had “con- 
vened all Olympus.” The condemnation by 
Clodius of the peculiar artistic means em- 
ployed was very effectual. Goethe writes :— 

‘Yet since his critique, when I took his point of 
view, seemed to be perfectly just, and those divini- 
ties more nearly inspected were in fact only hollow 
shadow-forms, I cursed all Olympus, flung the 
whole mythic Pantheon away, and from that time 
Amor and Luna have been the only divinities which 
at all appear in my little poems.” 

This does not flatly contradict the story of 
the sun-gilded bust, but certainly invalidates | 
its cogency. | 

That Goethe's actual religious attitude | 
was not such as is described in the sentence | 
quoted by C. T. J. may be judged from two | 


| interest. 
firkins of ancient manufacture, though in 


, Dineley’s time. 


passages of the ‘Autobiography. In the 
eighth book of this narrative he writes thus : 
**T experienced a great influence from an im- 
| portant work that fell into my hands; it was 
| Arnold’s ‘ History of the Church and of Heretics.’ 
| This man is not merely a reflective historian, but 
at the same time pious and feeling. His sentiments 
chimed in very well with mine * 
Again, he speaks in the twelfth book of his 
study of the New Testament, and of the 
“love and esteem” with which he carried on 
his inquiries. W. Bb, 


| 
| 
| 


Jriso Boc Burrer (10% 8. v. 308, 353).— 
There is no need for any “hypothesis” in 
connexion with bog butter. It is not at all 
uncommon, nor is it really of any great 
It is generally found in kegs or 


some cases it has been found wrapped in a 
kind of coarse cloth, which quigkly crumbles 
away when exposed to the air. Occasion- 


/ally, as was apparently the case with some 
/found recently in Kerry, the covering has 


entirely disappeared. Specimens of the 
butter, in the kegs in which it was found, 
may be seen in the National Museum in 
Dublin. 

The following extract from Dineley’s ‘Tour 
in Ireland’ (Journal of the Nilkenny an@ 
South-East of Ireland Archeological Society, 
1856-7, p. 186) records the practice of bury- 
ing butter in Charles IT.’s time :— 

**Dyet generally of the vulgar Irish are Butter 
layd up in wicker basketts, mixed with store of 
{blank in original], a sort of garlick, and buried for 
some time ina bog, to make a provision of an high: 
tast for Lent.” 

Sir William Petty, in his ‘ Political Anatomy 
of Ireland,’ also makes mention of “butter 
made rancid by keeping in bogs.” 

The kegs, however, in which it is generally 
found are of a very early date, and it may 
be a matter for conjecture whether the 
reasons for their burial were the same as in 
We shall, at any rate, be 
safe in assuming that it certainly was not 
‘lost on the way to market,” as is suggested 
by Mr. Dormer. H. J. B. Crements. 

Killadoon, Celbridge, co, Kildare. 


AXHOLME Priory (10 S. v. 328, 373).— 
There was no priory of this name; but in 
the Isle of Axholme were Eppeworth (or 


'Epworth) and Hyrst Priories, particulars of 


which I can supply to Mr. Montrort. 
Joun A. RANDOLPH. 
129, Alexandra Road, Wimbledon. 


RAMSGATE CHRISTMAS Procession (10% §. 
v. 208, 374).—A custom somewhat akin to 
the Ramsgate Hodening is the practice at 
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““The Padstow May Songs,” which will be 

found described by the late Mr. G. C. Boase 

on p. 5 of vol. vii. of The Western Antiquary. 
. Cann HuaGues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Kiptina Orscurities (10 §. v. 389),—1. 
* Mandalay ’:— 
And the dawn comes up like thunder. 
Tn the tropics the dawn comes up suddenly. 
At that instant, Turks greet it with the 
bugle-call from which their hours count—at 
Mocha or Jedda, for example—and British 
with “gun-fire,” as at Aden. Is the reference 
to the heavy and reverberating daylight 
shot ? Compare ‘ Greater Britain ’:— 
The fragrant, dewy grove 
We'll wander through, till gun-fire bids us part. 
‘*Gun-fire” is used also for the ev ening gun, 
but in the “serenade” the reference is to a 
meeting of lovers by night. K. O 


Hoty Britons (10 S. v. 308).—A note of 
mine in a paper published in the Journal of 
the British Archeological Association, about 
1890, on ‘ Marriage in Celtic Britain,’ may be 
of some contributory interest apropos of this 
query :— 

“Britain seems to have become the ‘ heavenly 
Island,’ and the Paradise of the Celts, simply 
because it was the safest place to guard their 
religion, their greatest treasure ; just as in the case 
of a siege, valuables would be placed in the remotest 
place of safety, or where it would the least occur 
to the besiegers to look for them. Hence the Holy 
Island appears to have been shifted from one place 
to another : first Britain, then Mona, then Ireland, 
according to the encroachments of ° the stranger ’ 
upon their territory. This doubtless accounts for 
the preservation in such numbers of the Irish MSS.; 
and would not this also explain the unacc ounted. 
for circumstance of the Gauls sending their children 
to Britain for Druidic education? 


J. HotpeEn MacMIcHAet. 


SIXTEEN BISHOPS CONSECRATED AT ONE 
Time (10 §. v. 347).—Im all other accounts 
of the ceremony recorded by Mr. H1nGaMe 
the number of the bishops is given as fourteen. 
Perhaps there is a misprint here. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 

Samuen WILLIAMs, DRAUGHTSMAN (10 §. 
v. 109, 312).—This artist, on the authority of 
Ottley’s ‘Dictionary of Recent and Living 
Painters,’ 1875, was born at Colchester in 
1798, died in 1853, and was skilled both in 


drawing and engraving on wood. He illus- 
trated Howitt’s ‘ Visits to Remarkable 
Places,’ published originally in 1839, and 


The Parterre, a sixpenny monthly magazine, 
started in 1836 It was issued by Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange, ran for two years, 
and contained many interesting narratives 








by an author whose pseudonym was Horace 


Guilford, as ‘ Manorial Archives’ and 
‘Legends of the Wards of London,’ The 


four volumes were reissued by Thomas 

Tegg & Son, Cheapside, in 1840, the title- 

pages bearing the words, “Illustrated by 

numerous engravings by Mr. S. Williams, 

&e.” JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


ABBEY oR Priory (10 8. v. 327, 378).—The 
correspondents who have taken pains to 
rectify the status of particular priories 
appear to be unaware, _ Preys that the 
error is very w idespread, not, indeed, 
general, but also that it is Hr: by any means 
a merely modern lapse. Strange to say, it 
was very common even before the Reforma- 
tion. Mr. W. Stevenson, the high authority 
on Notts history, in ‘Bygone Nottingham- 
shire,’ 1893, p. 184, truthfully says :— 

‘It is a curious fact that for some hundreds of 
years nearly every allusion to the old priory appears 
as Lenton Abbey. ‘This was the case all over the 
county. Newstead Abbey, Worksop Abbey, and 
Blyth Abbey were and are everyday terms, but the 
fact remains they were merely priories.” 

A. STAPLETON. 

158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


Hawtrey (10'S. v. 348).—A good account 
of this name is given in Lower’s ‘ Patro- 
nymica Britannica,’ 1860. The family were 
in Sussex in Norman times, and their name 
was derived from their residence on a high 
bank or shore, Norman-French haulte-rive, 
and hence the Latinization De Alta Ripa, 
modified on the one hand to Dawtrey, 
Daughtry, Daltree, Daltry, Daltrey, on the 
other hand to Hawtrey and Haultrey. 
Compare Leland’s ‘Itinerary,’ edition of 
1744, vol. vi. p. 28: “There be buried also yn 
Petworth Chyrch certein of the Dautereis, 
whos Names in Latine be there wryten de 
alta vipa.” Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


In a review of ‘The History of the Hawtrey 
Family,’ by Miss F. M. Hawtrey (1903), 7'he 
Ancestor (xii. 99) says :— 

‘“*They seem to have brought their name from 
‘Dauterive’ in Switzerland, from Brabant...... and 
from Normandy...... These are origins enough, and 
we cannot wonder that Miss Hawtrey considers a 
fourth derivation of the name ‘from the river Arun’ 
a superfluity.” 

And in The Ancestor (xi. 191) reference is 
made to a seventeenth-century pedigree :— 


“The Genealogie and Pedigree of the auncient 
familie of Hawtrey (written in latine de Alltaripa, 
and in some Records called Dawtrey) was of noble 
estimation in Normandie before the Norman Con- 
quest, as appeareth in the History of Normandy 
written by Ordericus Vitalis, a Monke of Roan, and 
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it is to be noted yt those of Lincolnshire, written 
in their latine deeds de Altaripa, tooke y° name of 
Hawtrey, planting themselves in Buckinghamshire 
by reason of y® inheritance that came by y° match 
wt" the daughter and heire of the auntient Familie 
stnamed Checkers, whose seat so called in y® parish 
ellesborow,” «c. 
ii etal A. R. Bay ey. 
Your Toronto correspondent will find 
observations as to the probable derivation of 
the name Hawtrey in F. St. J. Thackeray’s 
‘Memoir of Dr. Hawtrey’ (formerly Provost 
of Eton). Mr. Thackeray, after saying that 
the name is “generally regarded as a corrup- 
tion of Haute Rive, Latin De Alta Ripa,’ 
and quoting references to Alta Ripa, near 
Alencon. from Ordericus Vitalis, states 
(pp. 6-10) that from Sir William De Alta 
Ripa, of Algarkirk, in South Lincolnshire, 
who “moved southwards about 1260,’ was 
descended Hawtrey, the Provost of Eton. 
Soruta CREEPER. 
(The Rev. W. D. Macray also_refers to De Alta 
Ripa, and Sr. Swirnin to Lower.) 


Dover Pier (10 §. iv. 387, 451, 491). —In 
The East Anglian Daily Times, 12 May, there 
is an extract from the Southwold parish 
registers, wherein it is said that— 

“Ina Chantry Certificate (1548) the yearly value 
is stated to be 6/. 13s. 4d., which was expended as 


follows :— ‘ Ate 
“To the mayntenace of the piers and jeits of ye 
same town xiii. iiij., and so remayneth to thuse of 
the stipendarie prieste, which is converted to the 
maytenance of the towne and paymente of the 
ce, vi.li. \ 
Md. That yt is to be considered that the seid 
towne of Southwolde is a poore towne, where uppon 
the sea lyeth, beating dayly, to the greate ruyne 
and distruccon of the seid towne, if that the power 
and vyolence of the same werr not broken by the 
mayntenance of the jetties and peyres thear, and 
that the mayntenance of the haven and bridge of 
the same towne is lykewyse very chargiable.’ ’ 
Perhaps a search in the town records would 
give a much earlier use of the word pver. 
R. J. FYyNMore. 


Ropes USED AT EXECUTIONS (10 §, v. 266, 


315, 375).—The following is an extract from | 


the ‘Life of William Palmer,’ executed at 
Stafford for murder in 1856, published by 
Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet Street, the same 
year, and shows how relics are multiplied :— 


“The rope with which Palmer was hung was 
made by a ropemaker of the name of Coates, who 
is also a porter at the Stafford Station. All the 
men employed at the station had a hand in making 
it ; and Coates, having an eye to the main chance, 
made thirty yards, cut the surplus length into 
small pieces of about two or three inches, and 
hawked them about Stafford. In one instance, 
half-a-crown was obtained for about two inches,” — 


P. 113. 





An allusion to a gruesome passage in ‘ Ten 
Thousand a Year’ may prove illustrative— 
an account of a picture at Alibi House, the 
seat of Mr. Quirk, the head of the firm of 
Quirk, Gammon & Snap. The picture, with 
a curtain of black gauze hung before it, 
represents a man suspended from the 
gallows. ‘This is a very beautiful picture, 


Mr. Titmouse, isn’t it?” said Gammon. In - 


Miss Quirk’s album is exhibited to the guests 
an autograph letter from “* Arthur Grizzlegut, 
executed for high treason,” by which 
pseudonym Thistlewood is intended, hanged 
in 1820. I have seen small pieces of the 
Atlantic Cable treasured in this manner as 
relics. JoHNn Prckrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


When I was travelling from Norwich to 
London some twenty years ago a man in the 
same railway carriage surprised us all very 
much by producing about a foot of rope, 
which he informed us he had purchased from 
the hangman that morning, after an execu- 
tion at Norwich. I believe a representation 
was made to the Home Office on this occa- 
sion, and the practice was stopped. Marwood, 
if [ remember aright, was the executioner. 

Freperick T. HisGame, 


300KSELLER’S Morro (10' §, v, 208, 255).— 
At Little Bradley, Suffolk, the memorial 
brass to John Daye, printer, who died 1584, 
has two riming stanzas, the first of which 
puns on hisname. Mr. Farrer, in his ‘Suffolk 
Brasses,’ 1903, refers to Gent. Mag., cii. (1832) 
pt. ii. p. 417. 

Here lies the Daye that darknes could not blynd 
when popish fogges had over cast the sunne 

This Daye the cruell night did leave behynd, 

to view and shew what bloudi Actes were donne 
he set a Fox to wright how Martyrs runne 

by death to lyfe: Fox ventur’d paynes and health: 
to give them light Daye spent in print his wealth. 

Mr. Swinburne’s charming sonnet on John 
Day the dramatist (‘Tristram of Lyonesse,’ 
1884, p. 291) etherealizes the same device :— 

Day was a full-blown flower in heaven...... 

Our mightiest age let fall its gentlest word, 

when Song, in semblance of a sweet small bird, 
lit fluttering on the light swift hand of Day. 


H. K. Sr. J. S. 


Macautays “ New ZEALANDER” (10 §. y, 
344).—The foundation-stone of old Black- 
friars Bridge was laid in 1760, and no one 
could have thought in 1745 of a person sitting 
on its broken arches. Macaulay’s reference 
was to London Bridge, which would also have 
been reasonable at the earlier date. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Propertius. Translated by J. S. Phillimore, M.A. 

(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Like the scholar whom Moses Primrose, in ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ encountered in a coffee-house, 
Prof. Phillimore has given to the world an edition 
of Propertius with notes. This, which appeared as 
the Clarendon Press text in 1902, has been followed 
by a distinctly more arduous labour in the shape 
of a prose translation of the poems, which occupies 
an honourable place in “The Oxford Library of 
Translations.” The volume now issued is intended 
to serve two purposes. While it aims at supplying 
an insight into the poet to those who have no 
Latin, it seeks also to facilitate the study of the 
original. In both attempts as much success as was 
to be hoped is obtained, and the book, which is 
adelight to the general reader, is a possession to 
the scholar. How charged with difficulties are the 
poems of Propertius is known, and the second book 
was pronounced by the younger Scaliger to be 
almost unintelligible. A meaning of a sort is given 
in the translations, which are often singularly 
happy, if occasionally a little quaint. In the second 
elegy of the first book, by which in one of his best- 
known poems Ben Jonson seems to have been 
inspired, Propertius says, very happily, to_ his 
beloved Cynthia, *‘These are the graces which 
shall ever make you the favourite of my life, if you 
will only tire of this wretched modishness.” This 
is, of course. a free rendering of the “ Tzedia dum 
misere sunt tibi luxurize” of the original. 

The preface has much that is ingenious to say on 
the task of translating verse into prose. 


A View of the English Stage; ov, a Series of 
Dramatic Criticisms. By William Hazlitt. Edited 
by W. Spencer Jackson. (Bell & Sons.) 

First collectively reprinted in 8vo in 1818, Hazlitt’s 
stage criticisms were reissued in ]2mo in 1851. 
Since then, though the best things of the kind in 
the language, they had slept as a separate issue 
until, with some slight modification, they are now 
republished as a volume of ‘Bohn’s Standard 
Library.’”’ The present is, thanks to its editorial 
annotations, the best edition that has yet seen the 
light, as it is, owing to the additions to the text, 
the first that may be regarded as complete. The 
criticisms it reproduces first appeared in The 
Morning Chronicle, The Champion, The Examiner, 
and The Times. Their chief value is found in the 
comments upon the early performances of Edmund 
Kean, which are inimitable. Their appearance in 
their present shape affords an admirable oppor- 
tunity for studying afresh the criticisms upon the 
minor lights of the day. These are not seldom 
intemperate, and some of them _with difficulty 
escape the charge of malignancy. In freshness and 
animation they surpass anything that has been 
written since Leigh Hunt. 


Longinus on the Sublime. Translated by A. O. 
Prickard. With Introduction, Appendix, and 
Index. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

TuHat a new translation of Longinus was indis- 

pensable may not be said. Coming as it does from 

the pen of so exemplary a scholar as Mr. Prickard, 
and accompanied as it is by an introduction and 





notes which are marked by lucidity and penetrative 
insight, that which is now given us is specially 
welcome. It is, indeed, in all respects a model, 
sound and judicious in view, and attractive, and 
even alluring, in treatment, so that its perusal, 
once begun, is certain to be continued. Mystery 
envelopes almost everything belonging to a man who 
was the greatest intellect of his age, and whose 
works, pregnant as they are, reach us in so frag- 
mentary a condition. That the writer is the same 
as Cassius Longinus, the minister of Zenobia, is 
shown to be open to doubt, and the question is 
unsolved whether the work belongs to the first or 
the third century of our era. Mommsen, quoted in 
an appendix, calls the dissertation on the sublime 
‘fone of the finest sesthetic works preserved to us 
from antiquity,” and says that it proceeds certainly, 
“if not from a Jew, at any rate from a man who 
revered alike Homer and Moses.” Among the 
notable utterances is the praise of the phrase, ‘‘ Let 
there be light, and there was light.” The book is, 
in the highest sense, masterly. 


Homeland Handbooks.—IHertford ; Minehead, Por- 
lock, and Dunster ; Lynton, Lynmouth, and the 
Lorna Doone Country ; Horsham and St. Leonard's 
Forest ; Oxted, Limpsfield. and Edenbridge ; Rei- 
gate and Redhill ; Dunstable ; Woking and Ripley. 
(Homeland Association House, Bride Lane.) 

WE have received a batch of the Homeland Asso- 
ciation Handbooks, issued under the editorship of 
Mr. Prescott Row. With their maps reproduced 
by permission from the Ordnance Survey, their 
numerous and well-executed illustrations, and their 
accurate and authoritative information, they con- 
stitute an ideal series for the intending traveller, 
and are well calculated to encourage the exploration 
of spots of beauty at home. Special attention is 
paid to buildings of interest or importance ; chap- 
ters are devoted to sports connected with the 
neighbourhood and district; and descriptions are 
given of pleasant and profitable walks. The series 
is becoming extensive, fifty volumes having been 
issued. A complete set would furnish a useful 
gazetteer. Each volume contains from twenty to 
fifty good illustrations, and they range in price 
from sixpence to half-a-crown. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With an Introduction by Richard Garnett. (De 
La More Press.) 

AN exquisite edition of Goldsmith’s masterpiece 

is added to the charming ‘* King’s Classics.” It 

has a portrait of the author from a drawing in the 

British Museum, and a very tasteful and appro- 

priate introduction by Dr. Garnett, and is in all 

respects ideal. 


The Edinburgh Review. April. (Longmans & Co.) 
‘Tue History oF FURNITURE’ is a paper with 
which we are in full agreement ; it is well written, 
and the author is not afraid of plainness of speech, 
but we think the title was not wisely chosen. That. 
the style, and indeed the mechanism, of the furni- 
ture of the age of Louis XV. casts light on the 
morals and manners of the time is certain; but if 
all our records of the time were blotted out, and 
the furniture alone remained, would it be possible. 
from it alone to construct a picture of the days: 
when it was in use? As we know what that 
degraded society was like, we can interpret the 
inner meanings of its household stuff, and that, in 
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its turn, throws a harsh and glaring light on the | 


selfishness of the men and women who formed what 
we call society. The picture given of it is not over- 
drawn—nay, its darkest shadows are kept from 
sight. , } ; 
‘Criticisms of Life in Ireland’ contains ideas 
which are worth study, for on a subject so complex 


the wise man desires such light as he can get from | 


every quarter; but there is much that is fantastic, 
and in some cases derived from untrustworthy 
sources 

‘Venetian Diplomacy and the Sublime Porte 
during the Sixteenth Century’ will repay study by 
any one who desires to know what were the 
dangers of travel in the East in former times. The 
writer gives, in a translated form, a long and 
harrowing account of a journey to Constantinople, 
performed by Vicenzo Gradenigo, who was dis- 
patched on a diploraatic mission to the Sultan in 
1599. 
Many of 


must have been exceptionally severe. 


those who accompanied him died on the way, and | 


Gradenigo himself died soon after he reached 
Constantinople. 

‘The Jardin des Plantes before and during the 
Revolution’ is excellent. Science has progressed 
so rapidly during the last three or four generations 
that we are apt to overlook the many and great 
services which Buffon rendered. His writings are 
now in a great measure superseded, but the im- 
portant work he did for science ought not on that 
account to be forgotten. 


It would not be fair to say that the paper on 


Pre-Raphaelitism is depreciatory, but it does not 
do full justice to a movement which had great 
influence, not only on what is popularly called art, 
but also on many lines of thought only remotely 
connected with each other. 

To “The New Universal Library ” 
Routledge, the cheapest and most attractive collec- 
tion in its class, have been made some notable addi- 
tions. First among these we are disposed to rank 
The Bible in Spainand The Romany Rye of Borrow. 
two of the most readable and precious volumes of 
the collection, the re-reading of which in this cheap 
and convenient form becomes almost an obligation. 
The third volume of 7'he Spectator appears, like the 
previous volumes, with the serviceable notes of Mr. 
‘George A. Aitken. and completes half the edition. 
Crotchet Castle, The Misfortunes of Elphin, and 
Gryll Grange constitute the second volume of the 
appetizing edition of Peacock’s novels. Discourses 
on Art, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, contains the 
lectures delivered to the students at the Academy. 
Specimen Days in America is the first volume of the 
works of Walt Whitman. Alone among the works 
The Age of Fable, by Thomas Bulfinch, is new to 
us. It is, however, a clever and interesting com- 
pilation, and deserves the honourable place assigned 
it in the collection. Dreamthorp, a book of essays 
written on the country, is a but half-recognized 
work of Alexander Smith, the Glasgow poet. 
Aristotle's Ethics is a translation of the ‘ Nicoma- 
chean Ethics’ by D. P. Chase, newly edited by 
J. M. Mitchell. The Sacred Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century : James Montgomery—Anna Letitia Waring 
is a delightful selection of hymns and_ sacred 
poems by Montgomery, Keble, Heber, Bernard 
Barton, Milman, Trench, Newman, and others, 
-edited by Mr. Alfred H. Miles. 


He went by way of Lepanto and Salonica. | 
The sutferings endured by himself and his followers | 


of Messrs. | 


Tue first article of importance in Folk-lore is 
j the President’s Address, which is for the most 
| part devoted to a comment on the discrepant views 

put forward by theorists to explain the origin of 
| Australian totemism. Following the address comes 
the Celtic section of Mr. Cook’s monograph on the 
sky-god of Europe ; and in the collectanea there is 
an interesting description of various developments 
of the string-game known as “‘ cat’s-cradle.” 


L’Intermédiairve is, as ever, an instructive collec- 
| tion of archeological and literary notes. To the 
genealogist it must be of peculiar service, for it is 
usually generous in its supply of information con- 
| cerning the old armorial families of France. The 
folk-lorist also gleans with advantage from its 
| harvest. For instance, in Poitou it is said that 
bees love justice to be done. A farmer who has 
| bees, and owes to his landlord a share of the honey 
and wax, would not run the risk of keeping back 
more than his due part, for fear that the insects, 
“qui aiment la justice,” should disappear. It is 
the custom, also, to put crape on the hives when a 
near relation of the tenant, or of his landlord, dies. 
| Varying forms of this custom are. of course, widely 
known both in the British Islands and on the 
mainland of Europe. Evidently, in the good old 
days, an intimate solidarity was held to exist 
between man and the rest of creation. Every one 
thing was part of the great whole, and had to be 
| treated with observances befitting its position in 
the order of the universe. 

Mr. JAMES PEAcock.—We regret to hear of the 
death at Sunderland on the 4th inst., at the age of 
seventy-six. of Mr. James Peacock, who contributed 
several articles to the Ninth Series. He was a 
clever linguist, speaking French, German, and 
; Dutch fluently, and had a reading acquaintance 
with nearly all European languages. He was for 
over thirty years Vice-Consul for Portugal. 





Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wr cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 


W. T. Wistempere (‘“Was never in Scotland 
heard nor seen Sic dancing nor deray”).— From 
‘Christis Kirk of the Grene.’ As to the authorship 
of this and of ‘Peblis to the Play’ see 10'S. iv. 
368, 476. 

HELEN.—More suitable for 

ErRAtTA.— Ante, p. 384, col. 
“ALAS.” read A.S.S.—P. 
foot, for *‘ those,” read that. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, F.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


a ladies’ periodical. 


2. 1. 24 from foot, for 
397. col. 1, 1. 11 from 








